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The nature and impermanence of the
external world and everything in it;

The nature and impermanence of person-
ality or the individual compound ;

The non-existence of a permanent, trans-
migrating soul;

The universality of cause and effect;

The nature of good, one's own. and others' ;

The nature of moral and intellectual eman-
cipation, etc.

I do not think it accurate to force the
significance of the Buddhists' using "become "
where Arnold in this our day said " are." Yet
when we find bhutam used in place of the
usual " arising " or " cause " : samud'aya,
we have some excuse in ascribing significance
to the accompanying yathd-bhutam. "This
has come to be (bhutam), Sariputta, do you see ?
This has become, Sariputta, do you see ? "
" It has become, master; by right insight
one sees it even as it has become (yathdbhutan)."1

The capacity for regarding things, even
the apparently most statical and permanent,
even soul and deity, under this aspect, was
made by the Buddha the criterion of a right
grasp of his philosophy. Such an one is

1 Samyutta-Nikaya, ii. 48 ; cf. MajjUtna-Nilctiya, i 260.
That we have lost our strong Saxon weorihan, and have
to make shift with the weak * become,' blurred by other
implications, puts us at a disadvantage in Pali as com-
pared with Germans, who have retained their werden, and
with the French, whose devenir M. Bergson is wielding
with such Buddhist emphasis,